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The Thirteenth of April, Nineteen Hun- 
dred and One. 

Another red letter day has been added to those in 
the calendar of the international peace movement. 
Hereafter the 13th of April, 1901, will, along with 
the 24th of August, 1898, and the 18th of May, 
1899, rank as one of the great days in the history of 
civilization. 

On the first of these dates the Russian government, 
through the late Count Mouravieff, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, handed to each of the foreign diplomatic rep- 
resentatives at St. Petersburg a lithograph copy of the 
now famous Rescript proposing a conference in the 
interests of " the maintenance of general peace and 
a possible reduction of the excessive armaments " of 
the powers. On the second date the one hundred 
delegates appointed by twenty-six powers, the most 
distinguished assemblage of governmental representa- 
tives in human history, met at The Hague and opened 
the Peace Conference, the chief result of whose ten 
weeks of deliberation was the convention providing 
for a permanent international court of arbitration. 

Nearly two years have passed since the Hague Con- 
ference closed its labors. During that time one after 
another of the twenty-six powers has ratified the con- 
vention and appointed its members of the court, until 
now only China, Turkey and Luxemburg remain which 
have not ratified it. 



On the 13th of April just passed, Dr. W. H. De 
Beaufort, the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
whom the convention makes the president of the ad- 
ministrative council of the court, sent official notice 
by telegraph and cable to all of the twenty-six powers 
informing them that the court was definitively consti- 
tuted. This was the final act in the work of the 
HagueConference,as regards this particular convention. 

This message, probably the most important one of 
a political nature ever sent over the wires, created no 
commotion ; in fact, was entirely unnoticed by most 
people. Some of the newspapers gave an inch to it, 
with an additional inch or so of headlines. Many 
of them made no reference whatever to it. If it had 
had its deserts, according to its importance in the 
progress of civilization, the whole front page of every 
great newspaper in Christendom would have been 
devoted to the subject ; the pictures of the members 
of the court, more than fifty of them already ap- 
pointed, would have been given, with some account 
of their character and positions in their several 
countries; the importance of the court would have 
been set out in strong terms, and the interesting and 
many-sided movement which has led up to it would 
have been described in its salient features. 

But though not half the space usually devoted to 
the most contemptible prize-fight was given by the 
press to Mr. De Beaufort's announcement, the work 
has been done, and the world will in time have the 
incalculable benefits of the new institution which is 
henceforth to be the leading political instrument in 
the development of a sane and rational international 
life. In this there is abundant reason for rejoicing 
on the part of those who see beneath the surface the 
ceaseless activity of those silent, powerful forces, 
little disturbed by the surface commotions, which are 
steadily and surely bringing in the reign of goodwill 
and universal peace. 

We begin the new century with another large and 
imperishable foundation-stone well laid beneath us. 
This should give us courage for larger and more 
earnest efforts hereafter. The permanent interna- 
tional court of arbitration, though now in actual ex- 
istence, to continue, we believe, as long as human 
society lasts, has not yet done any service. One of 
these days we shall see the new invention tried. We 
are eager to see how it will work ; but, however suc- 
cessful the first trial may be, it will need the active 
and united support of all the friends of peace for 
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many years to come in order that it may be perma- 
nently and firmly established in the confidence of the 
nations and peoples of the earth. To this end let all 
our strength and influence be henceforth exerted. 



War Morality. 

Silent leges inter arma. The Latin author of this 
saying was not the first to notice the phenomenon 
which he has thus pithily described. Nor was he 
the last. No sentence of the Roman literature has 
been oftener quoted than this, — quoted by men in 
every time before whom the fact stood in concrete, 
painful reality. Every century since, every genera- 
tion, every day practically, has had its wars and 
battles, in which the clamorous fury of arms has 
silenced the laws and made it impossible for their 
still small voice, imperious and unchanging, to 
be heard. 

The laws are silent in time of war, because the 
spirit out of which they spring is suppressed. This 
is the real significance of Cicero's expression. It 
would have been in him merely stupid commonplace 
to say that when war breaks out martial law takes 
the place, for soldiers under arms, of the ordinary 
forms of civil law. What he had in mind was a 
deeper and more solemn thing. War, as this keen 
observer noticed, breaks down and tramples under 
foot all moral considerations. Might, passion, cun- 
ning become the only law. Conscience is turned 
out. Moral impulses and feelings are quenched. 
Mea do openly and aboveboard, with songs of glori- 
fication on their lips, what in times of peace would 
bring them at once to the bar of judgment, and 
ostracize them from all public respect ; and the world 
looks on and says they are doing right! 

One of the most conspicuous of the immoralities 
of war is the lying and deceit practiced and gloried 
in. In common civil life there is no one more de- 
tested and shunned than the liar. Society insistently 
demands truthfulness. Its whole structure and 
interests are dependent thereon. Nothing makes a 
man look meaner in his own eyes than deliberate 
falsehood. Our Christianity, out of which our 
civilization has sprung, includes liars among the 
lowest of men — " dogs, sorcerers, whoremongers, mur- 
derers," and the like. But in war all this civil 
morality of truthfulness is cast out and thrown to 
the winds. The fact is described in the oft-cited 
phrase, " All is fair in war." 

Of this lying and deceit — prevalent in all wars, 
an inherent part of the system — there has been no 
more conspicuous example in recent years, if ever, 
than that shown in the capture of Aguinaldo. The 
whole exploit was a huge piece of falsehood, decep- 
tion and treachery. The details are known to the 
whole American public — forged letters; General 
Funston pretending himself a prisoner being led to 



Aguinaldo ; the seventy or more savage and cruel 
Macabebe scouts employed by our government palm- 
ing themselves off as loyal followers of the Filipino 
leader ; a trusted officer of Aguinaldo acting as his 
betrayer; the whole party starved almost to death 
accepting food of Aguinaldo's hand in order to have 
strength to carry out their lying and treacherous 
scheme ! What we are saying of this occurrence is 
not said for the purpose of praising Aguinaldo, for 
he and his men would have done the same thing to 
capture Funston or MacArthur. It is said in con- 
demnation of the whole system of war. 

Such an action as this in common life would con- 
sign to everlasting infamy every person connected 
with it. But what do we see '? The exploit has given 
" uncommon pleasure " at Washington. The gov- 
ernment has done everything in its power to encourage 
just such lying and treachery in any future war. 
General Funston has been immediately promoted to 
a brigadier-generalship in the regular army. The 
newspapers, with some exceptions, have spoken of it 
as a glorious bit of daring heroism, of which all 
Americans ought to be forever proud ! A few of 
the religious papers — precious few ! — have dared to 
speak the truth about it ; but most of them, particu- 
larly those which have been loudest in support of 
the government's Philippine policj^, have unflinchingly 
justified it as perfectly consistent with the laws of 
war and therefore right. 

For the Outlook, the boldest and most untiring of 
the great religious weeklies supporting the govern- 
ment's course, Funston's exploit was almost too much. 
Its conscience found this many-sided piece of decep- 
tion hard to swallow ; but it finally took it heroically 
down. Here is its comment: 

"It unquestionably shows in General Funston orig- 
inality in device, fertility in resource, and great vigor 
and courage in execution, all of which are highly praise- 
worthy military qualities. But the capture was accom- 
plished by deception, falsehood and what in commercial 
life would be called forgery. It is this fact which arouses 
the indignation of some critics. The most serious objec- 
tion to war is not the suffering which it entails, but the 
change in moral standards which it involves. As in de- 
tective service deception and falsehood are deemed legiti- 
mate for the capture of criminals, so in war for the 
capture of an enemy. Without discussing here whether 
it is legitimate to depart from the ethical standards which 
control in civil life, it must suffice to say that the code of 
war was not violated by the capture of Aguinaldo." 

Suffice to say ! This great teacher of public morals 
ought to have told us whether this lying exploit was 
right or not, not whether it was in harmony with the 
code of war, which the veriest innocent already 
knows. No one not acquainted with the Outlook's 
general position could possibly tell what it means to 
say in this double-faced, hedging passage. We are 
left to infer what it would have said had it ventured 



